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Foreword 



This volume pictures the difficulties of small unit commanders 
and soldiers in executing missions assigned by higher headquarters. 
Such missions are based at best on educated guesses as to the enemy 
situation and probable reaction. Success, failure, confusion, out- 
standing behavior, as pictured here, illustrate battle as it did, and 
often can, take place. The viewpoint of the participants at the time 
is hard to re-create in spite of what is known of the circumstances 
that surrounded the engagement. What now seems to be obvious 
was then obscure. The participants were continually faced with ques- 
tions which can be reduced in number only by thorough training: 
What do I do next? Where shall I fire? Who is now in charge? 
Shall I fire? Will firing expose my position? Shall I wait for 
orders? To us who comfortably read accounts of the engagement 
the answers may seem evident. We must remember that confusion, 
like fog, envelops the whole battlefield, including the enemy. Initia- 
tive, any clear-cut aggressive action, tends to dispel it. 

In battle the terrain is the board on which the game is played. 
The chessmen are the small units of infantry, of armor, and the 
various supporting weapons each with different capabilities, all de- 
signed for the co-ordinated action which makes for victory. No one 
piece is capable of carrying the entire burden. Each must help the 
other. Above all, the human mind must comprehend which, for 
the instant, has the leading role. There is no time out in battle. 
Teams must be prepared to function in spite of shortages in both 
personnel and equipment. They must be practiced and drilled in 
getting and retaining the order necessary to overcome the confusion 
forever present on the battlefield. This is the outstanding lesson of 
these pages. If heeded they will have most beneficial effect on our 
Army. 

We, the victors in this war, can ill afford not to examine our 
training methods continually. Do we drill as we would fight? Do 
we instill in the soldier discipline and a knowledge of how to get order 
out of battle confusion? If not, victory will cost too much. 



Washington, D. G. 
15 November 1951 



ORLANDO WARD 
Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



In World War II historians in uniform followed the U. S. Army’s 
combat forces in almost all theaters of operations, their primary duty 
to interview battle participants in order to enrich and complete the 
record of the war. Added to the organizational records of the Army 
units, the combat interviews obtained by these historians produced 
an unprecedented amount of source material. Rich in detail of 
small units in action, it provided an opportunity to show what actu- 
ally happened in battle. 

The volumes of UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
dealing with the war in the Pacific are rich in such detail. In those 
dealing with the war in the European and Mediterranean theaters, 
the scale of treatment is such that the history can rarely follow the 
action of small units. One of the objects of this volume is to achieve 
a microscopic view of battle in those theaters by focusing on the bat- 
talions, companies, platoons, and squads that fought in the front lines. 

The AMERICAN FORCES IN ACTION* series has already 
presented fourteen volumes which are primarily small unit actions, 
but these are concerned almost exclusively with infantry in battle. 
Another object of this volume is to present actions in which the role 
of other arms and services can also be presented, providing a better 
picture of the interrelation of small parts on the battlefield in as 
great a variety of tactical situations as possible. 

The choice of actions to be included was limited by the kind of 
source material available for the specific purposes of the volume. 
Although interviews and unit records are present in abundance, only 
in a few instances can the small unit level be sustained through an 
entire operation or to a natural conclusion. 

In many respects the actions chosen are representative of scores 
of battles in their respective theaters, for all three are made up of 
failures as well as successes. Out of a combination of actions such 
as these, large-scale victories or defeats are compounded. Squads, 
platoons, companies, battalions, and even regiments and divisions, 
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experience local reverses as well as successes to decide the over-all 
course of war. 

Each of the three studies presents an operation that constitutes 
but one of many in which the units and individuals described took 
part. Their performance in other engagements may have been more 
brilliant. It should be kept in mind that one action seldom is the 
basis for a military reputation. Further, a number of factors that 
often vitally influence a battle action^ some of them unrecognized 
even by the participants — inevitably remain a mystery. The avail- 
ability of materials and the type of objectives dictated the choice of 
actions to be recorded, not the individuals or the units. Their 
assistance in producing information and criticizing the manuscript 
is indicative of a loyal desire that others profit from their experiences. 

While the authors are aware of the vital contributions supply and 
administrative units perform in the long-range scale of victory, their 
story lies in the administrative and logistical histories and in the 
volumes of the technical services of the series, UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. Likewise, the story of command 
decision in higher headquarters lies in the campaign volumes. One 
of the actions, “River Crossing at Arnaville,” has already been 
described at a higher level in Hugh M. Cole, The Lorraine Campaign; * 
the two others, “Break-through at Monte Altuzzo” and “Objective: 
Schmidt,” will appear in higher-level accounts, minus the detail of 
these presentations, in subsequent volumes of UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. 

Both “Objective: Schmidt” and “River Crossing at Arnaville” 
were written primarily from combat interviews and unit records pre- 
pared by persons other than their author. “Break-through at Monte 
Altuzzo” was written by the historian who obtained the interviews 
and who made a number of trips to retrace the battle on the ground 
with surviving participants. Responsibility for editing the Altuzzo 
study to meet the requirements of this volume, for planning the 
volume, and for selection of studies to be included was mine. 

In preparing this volume, Dr. Mathews and I were assisted im- 
measurably by the expert professional guidance of the members of 
the Office of the Chief of Military History. We wish particularly to 
recognize the contributions of Mr. Joseph R. Friedman, for his highly 
professional services as editor of the volume; of Mr. Wsevolod Aglai- 
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moff, for his maps and for his counsel, based not only on his knowl- 
edge of military cartography and European terrain but also on his 
experience in battle; of Miss Margaret E. Tackley, for her exhaustive 
research in selection of photographs; of 1st Lt. George L. Frenkel 
and Mr. Britt Bailey, for considerable assistance with German 
materials; of Mrs. Pauline Dodd, for her invaluable work as copy 
editor; and of the following, both in and out of the Office of the Chief 
of Military History, who did so much to make this volume the co- 
operative enterprise that it is: Miss Norma E. Faust, Dr. Alfred 
Goldberg, Lt. Col. John C. Hatlem, Mr. David Jaffe, Mrs. Lois 
Riley, Mr. Royce L. Thompson, Mr. Ralph H. Vogel, Lt. Col. 
Charles A. Warner, and Miss Lucy E. Weidman. Additional 
credits to the officers and men w'ho produced the source materials 
are to be found in the footnotes and bibliographical notes. 



Washington, D. C. 
15 November 1951 



CHARLES B. MacDONALD 
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RIVER CROSSING AT 
ARNAVILLE 




the story of the 10th and 
11th Infantry Regiments , 
5th Infantry Division , and 
Combat Command B , 7th 
Armored Division , in cross- 
ings of the Moselle River at 
Dornot and Arnaville , 
France. 



by Charles B. MacDonald 




CHAPTER I 



The Gasoline Drought and the 
Dornot Crossing 



To the American soldier in Europe in 
1944 the historic Lorraine city of Metz 
was to become known, after the complex 
series of forts and other prepared posi- 
tions on its outskirts, as “Fortress Metz.” 
The first test in the long combat lesson 
which was to give the city its name came 
in early September with crossings of the 
Moselle River south of Metz. 1 

By 1 September the main force of the 
Third United States Army’s XX Corps, 
after a spectacular August drive across 
France, had run out of gasoline at Ver- 
dun. Reconnaissance units were sent as 
far east as the Moselle River, last major 
water barrier before Metz. 2 The opti- 
mistic reports they brought back of a 
panic-stricken enemy only deepened the 
frustration of the paralyzed units waiting 
for gasoline. Actually, during these 
early days of September such optimism 
was unfounded; even on 1 September, 
the Germans had units going into position 

1 For the story of the Metz battle, events preceding 
and following, and a higher-level account of this 
operation, see Hugh M. Cole, The Lorraine Campaign 
(Washington, 1950). This volume, a part of the 
series, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II, has been used extensively in the prepara- 
tion of this study. 

2 Contrary to a belief prevalent among troops of 

XX Corps, no American reconnaissance units were 

able at this time to penetrate any portion of Metz 

east of the Moselle. 



to defend Metz, 3 and by 4 September 
enemy resistance against American recon- 
naissance units perceptibly stiffened. 

Able to do little during this period but 
commit ambitious future plans to paper 
and make a sterile record of the optimistic 
messages radioed in by the cavalry recon- 
naissance units, the XX Corps waited 
and hoped that gasoline soon would 
arrive. By the afternoon of 3 September 
enough gasoline was on hand to promise 
an easing of the situation, and late in the 
evening of 5 September the XX Corps 
commander, Maj. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker, returned from Third Army head- 
quarters with the long-awaited word to 
resume the offensive. 

Early the next morning, General 
Walker ordered that Field Order 10, 4 
the most ambitious and far-reaching of 
various plans considered during the wait- 
ing period, be put into effect that after- 
noon, 6 September, at 1400. 5 It directed 
•seizure of crossings on the Sarre River, 
some thirty miles east of the Moselle, and, 

3 MS § B-042 (Krause). Generalleutnant Wal- 
ther Krause commanded Division Number 462, charged 
specifically with the defense of Metz. This division, 
an organizational makeshift, had assumed tactical 
control over all units in the area. 

4 XX Corps G-3 Jnl and File, Sep 44. 

5 All clock time given is that officially designated by 
the Allies; British Double Summer Time was used 
prior to 17 September. 




